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TO SOCIALISM 


Everyone knows that we have reached the age of 
potential abundance. With the aid of modern machineries, 
modern power-production, modern scientific organisation, 
and the quantities of human productive ability that even 
our modern restricted educational and technical training 
has made available, A LIFE OF SECURITY AND 
AMPLE ABUNDANCE COULD BE PROVIDED 
FOR ALL within some measurable period like 10 or 15 
years—could begin to be provided, indeed, as soon as 
the artificial barriers to the production of this general 
abundajice have been removed. For the truth is that the 
productive forces, over which the human race has been 
rapidly gaining control in the space of the last 150 years, 
are now becoming capable, if we properly utilise them, 
of producing an all-round abundance for everybody :— 


AVAILABLE 

PRODUCTIVE 

FORCES 

Horse-Power 

man 


± 

8 

horse 

rf 

1785 

1 

motor car 

mm 

20 

aeroplane 


100 

diesel engine 


10,000 

electric generator 

1935 

100,000 
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1935 


Indeed, the potentialities of providing general abund¬ 
ance are with us here now^ but in place of steps being taken 
to make this abundance generally available, we find 
ourselves surrounded both by restrictions of output and 
destructions of urgently needed products on every hand. 
Here, for instance, are a few cuttings from newspapers and 
periodicals (we could quote quantities of such), showing 
how abundance, when it appears, is dealt with in existing 
society :— 

Fish Unable to sell a catch of ten tons of sprats for human consump¬ 
tion, Southend fishermen were today forced to sell the fish for 
manure at a ton. Another boatload was dumped in deep 
water after children on the sea-front had taken home as many 
as they wanted. The Daily Herald^ January 8th, 1934. 

Wheat From 1925 to 1928 inclusive, the world at no time had a supply 
of more than 300 million to 500 million bushels of wheat on 
August 1st. Suddenly in 1929 the supply shot up to 800 
million bushels. World Almanac and Encyclopcedia. 

A substantial portion of the wheat supply is at current low 
prices being used for feeding livestock.^ 

The Times^ March 20th, 1933. 

^That is to say, going largely to pigs. 





































Cotton The American Government’s restriction policy is based on 
Section 2 (1) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. ... In the 
first year, 1932/3, it was too late to stop cotton being planted. 
Steps were, therefore, taken to plough in a quarter of the 
acreage. The Economist^ March 19 th, 1934 . 

To reduce the cotton acreage in 1933, the planters ploughed up 
19,000,000 acres (25%) of growing cotton. 

World Almanac and Encyclopcedia. 

Coffee The chief crop in Brazil is coffee. . . . The National Coffee 
Council started, in June 1931, a campaign to reduce the surplus, 
and up to June 1933, 16,000,000 sacks, chiefly of the poorer 
grades, had been burned or otherwise destroyed. 

World Almanac and Encyclopcedia, 

Oranges It is announced in Liverpool that thousands of cases of oranges 
will have to be dumped in the sea as it would be a loss to land 
them. The Times, July 28 th, 1933 . 

The Liverpool Fruit Association, who recently received a con¬ 
signment of 1,500,000 oranges, dumped them in the sea because 
they could not profitably sell them. 

The New Leader, August i 8 th, 1933 . 

Milk Gallons of milk are being poured into the Clyde. The milk is 
obtained from cows landed at Merklands Wharf, Glasgow, from 
Irish boats. . . . Many of the animals give a supply of ex¬ 
tremely rich milk, but the Ministry of Agriculture has decided 
that the milk must be drawn and thrown into the Clyde. 

Reynoldses Illustrated News, April 22 nd, 1934 . 

Why are these good things destroyed, it will be asked. 
Are there really more of them than are needed by every¬ 
body ? How far this is from being the case can be seen 
from the following few examples of desperate human 
want, further instances of which, if space permitted, 
could be extended for pages :— 

When it was stated at Hampstead yesterday that a woman, whose 
family was starving in her room, stole a bottle of milk, a number of 
people in the public gallery subscribed a few shillings for her. 

She was Mrs. Jessie G-, 27 , of Cricklewood Broadway. She 

sobbed as she pleaded guilty to stealing milk from a doorstep. 

It was stated that her husband had been out of work for two years. 
There were two young children and a third was expected. Public 
relief has been stopped, and since last Thursday the family had only 5 s. 
to live on. 

The Daily Telegraph, March 8 th, 1934 . 

When Mrs. Helen P-, 45 , of Lind-road, Sutton, pleaded guilty at 

Croydon on Saturday to stealing a loaf of bread, valued at 2 d., from a 
window-sill of a house, a detective said : 
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“ I think it is a genuine case of being driven to it practically by 
starvation. There are tw^o young children and the family undoubtedly 
is in a very bad way.’' 

The Chairman (Alderman T. Betteridge); What are you living on 
at present ? 

Mrs. P-(in tears): We are not living, sir. 

The Daily Telegraph, February 19 th, 1934 . 

A poignant tragedy of the wife of an unemployed man, who starved 
herself to provide food for her children and then took her own life, was 
revealed at a St. Pancras inquest yesterday on Mrs. Gwendoline E. 

H-, aged 33 , of Bolton Road, Hampstead, who was found gassed 

in her home. 

Dr. W. J. O’Donovan, who made a post-mortem examination, said 
that Mrs. H-was definitely in the first stage of starvation. 

Daily Mail, February 6 th, 1934 . 

An inquest on Susan F. A-, 41 , of Coleman-road, Dagenham, 

whom Dr. P. B. Skeels, coroner, described as “ a brave woman,” was held 

at Ilford yesterday. Mrs. A- was found gassed in a house in 

Hedgeman’s-road. 

William A-, a furniture packer, said he had been out of work for 

three years. That worried his wife. Three weeks ago his “ dole ” was 
stopped, and they had no income at all. They were in arrears with the 
rent and in debt with tradesmen. 

The Daily Telegraph, March 30th, 1934 . 

Thus we live in a world in which conditions are so 
arranged that numbers of decent and honest human 
creatures are deprived, not merely of the comforts of life, 
but of the absolute necessities of mere existence, to such 
an extent that they are forced into stealing to keep them¬ 
selves* and their families alive or prefer to remove them¬ 
selves altogether from our world rather than remain in it 
under the existing conditions. This action they take 
through lack of the absolute essentials of life, while the 
very goods they need to keep them well and comfortable 
are elsewhere being wilfully wasted and destroyed. 
Certainly, it may be said, we are living in a world that 
creates artificial scarcity. But that is to understate the 
case. For the full truth is that we are now living in a 
world which sets up artificial harriers to the production of 
general abundance. 

What then, we must seriously ask ourselves, are-these 
artificial barriers to the production of general abundance ? 
The artificial barriers to iht production of general abundance 
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are, in truth, inextricably bound up with the artificial 
barriers to the distribution of general abundance. For 
production is at present cut down because full potential 
outputs, when they are created, cannot be distributed. 
When full outputs make their appearance, they are looked 
on as evils and ways are sought to destroy them. 

What, then, are the artificial barriers to the distribution 
of general abundance ? The artificial barriers to the 
distribution of general abundance are caused by the lack 
of sufficient incomes in the bulk of the people to buy the 
abundance when it is created. This is how incomes in 
the community are at present distributed :— 


INCOME FIGURES FOR 1928^ 


Scale of individual 
annual income 

Number of 
persons receiving 

Aggregate received 
within scale 

£l000000-£2000 

104,514* 

£579,900,000 

£2000-£250 

1,975,486 

£1,085,000,000 

£2S0-£I59 

3,190,000 

£592,000,000 

£ 159-nil 

16,415,000 

£1,416,000,000 


If we turn these numbers of persons and these aggregate 
sums of money into percentages of the whole work- 
available population, on the one hand, and of the whole 
national income, on the other, we get :— 


Of the work- 
available population 

Receiving 
per annum 

Takes of the whole 
national income 


over £2000 

l67o 

9 % 

£2000-£250 

297o 

l57o 

£250-£l59 

l67o 

757o 

£ 159-nil 

397o 


^Figures from The National Income, 1924-1931, by Colin Clark. 

’(‘139 of these 104,514 people receive over £100,000 a year. 
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If we add together the two higher income scales in the 
first table (both the over £2000 and the £2000—£250), 
we thus have :— 


Scale of individual 
annual income 

Number of 
persons receiving 

Aggregate received 
within scale 

over £250 

2,080,000 

£1,665,000,000 

£250-£l59 

3,190,000 

£592,000,000 

£l59-nil 

16,415,000 

£1,416,000,000 

Translated into percentages, this is 

: — 

Of the work- 
available population 

Receiving 
per annum 

Takes of the whole 
national income 

10 % 

over £250 

45% 

15% 

£250-£l59 

16% 

75% 

£l59-nil 

39% 


Thus 10% of the population, getting over £250 a 
year, obtains nearly ^ the national income; 15%, getting 
between £250-£l59 a year, receives a share almost exactly 
equivalent in proportion to its numbers ; while the 

great bulk of the people, 75% of the population, 

with incomes ranging from £ 159-nil a year, receives less 
than f of the whole. 

The modern mass-productive machine—our present 
machinery, our powerful natural forces, our raw materials, 
our mass-production technique and our manifold human 
productive skill—now makes it potentially possible to 
produce sufficient for all, but this general sufficiency is not 
produced because, if it were produced, the bulk of the 
people (f of our people getting £159-nil a year) would not, 
under Capitalist arrangements, be able to buy it. Under 
Capitalism, there is a point at which this increased pro¬ 
duction of generally useful commodities stops, because. 
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within the Capitalist system, there is no means of dis¬ 
tributing it—that is, of people being generally able to buy 
it. This point has now been reached. That is to say, 
the present volume of our production is very considerably 
cut down from and short of the volume of production 
which is at present possible. Moreover, within the 
framework of this artificially limited production, a large 
portion of the present productive power actually in opera¬ 
tion and which should be being used for the production 
of necessities for all, is at present going to produce highly 
expensive luxuries for a comparatively small group of 
people. For instance, a few 40-H.P., highly polished, 
immaculate Rolls-Royce motor cars (complete with 
chauffeurs), on the one hand, and millions of third-rate, 
non-weatherproof, worn-down boots, on the other, exist 
in the same society of human creatures as the means of 
transport for two different groups of people. Thus we 
have £2,500, on the one hand, for a year’s transport for one 
family of human people and £2, on the other hand, for 
that of another family of human people. And this dis¬ 
parity of provision that exists between people in the realm 
of transport is likewise true over the whole range of people’s 
requirements—from food and housing to concerts of 
music and education. 

How is this able to happen ? 

This condition exists because, under Capitalism, 
income is primarily distributed, not according to the 
value a man produces by his work, but according to the 
extent of his private ownership of the economic 
machine of production. Under Capitalism, y of the 
yearly national income is taken by ^ of the population 
for the private ownership of the national economic pro¬ 
ductive machine, without the production on the part of 
these people of any corresponding work for it in return 
at all. Here are the actual figures calculated from the 
last two available national seven-yearly censuses, showing 
the proportions : (1) of private owners of the national 
economic productive machine to the whole population, and 
(2) of the income they derive from this private ownership 
to the whole of the national income (the figures worked 
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out from the census of 1931 are not yet available)^ 


Population 

1911 

1924 

Private owners of 
the national economic 
productive machine 

1,000,000 

800,000 

All receivers of income 

20,150,000 

20,300,000 

Income 

1911 

1924 

Received without work 
for private ownership of 
the national economic 
productive machine 

£690,000,000 

£1,240,000,000 

National Total 

£2,062,000,000 

£3,827,000,000 


And how, it will be asked, is i of the yearly national 
income able to be taken by less than ^ of the popula¬ 
tion without any return for it in work? To which the 
answer is that the private ownership of the national 
economic productive machine gives private owners 
the right, without any contribution in work, to claim 
part of the output that work applied to this machine 
produces. There are people who, by mere private owner¬ 
ship of part of this essential machine of production, get 
£100,000 a year (or more) without making any contri¬ 
bution in work to the common stock at all, without ever 
having been near, or seen, or even knowing the position 
on the map of, the factories or concerns, in which the 
daily work of large numbers of other people provides 
them with their income. 

It will then, no doubt, be enquired : What is the nature 
of this national economic productive machine, through 
use of which all our wealth is produced ? For purposes 
of clarity and the most direct simplification, we may split 

^ Figures from The National Income, 1924. Bowley and Stamp. 
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it up, broadly, into the four main following groupings:— 

Land —the source from which all the Raw Materials 
of production must first issue and be drawn, 
and likewise the necessary floor and foothold 
of all man’s work. 

Industrial Plant —the modern instruments of pro¬ 
duction : factories of machinery, railways, 
fleets of ships, power stations ; in fact the 
whole plant of modern production. 

Exchange and Trading Apparatus —^the ware¬ 
houses, exchanges, trading and commercial 
agencies, shops and stores, through which all 
Raw Materials and Finished Products are 
bought, exchanged and sold. 

Banks and Financial Houses —^the accumulating 
and accounting agencies of people’s stored 
money, and of the turning of this money into 
new credit issues and property ownership titles. 

It is these basic requirements of production and distri¬ 
bution that, when organised for use and when all together 
in function, are here meant by and defined as the complete 
economic productive machine. 

“ But,” says someone in perhaps horror-struck tones, 
“ if all the parts of the national economic machine are not 
privately owned, they must be publicly owned— and this 
means Socialism.” 

Certainly this is true. It does mean Socialism. And 
Socialism, it is becoming every day clearer, is the only 
permanent solution of the modern economic problem. 
Nevertheless, though the change to Socialism must 
necessarily be a drastic one, it is far simpler and less 
drastic than most people have been generally led to 
believe. 

For instance. Socialism does not mean public ownership 
of all property. It means merely the public ownership of 
the economic machine of production. In fact. Socialism, 
far from eliminating private property in the useful and 
necessary requirements of life, the actual products of pro¬ 
duction—food, clothes, wireless sets, pianos, motor-cars. 
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the use of houses and gardens and so forth—will arrange 
our life so that everyone shall have enough of them. 

Secondly, the transfer of ownership of the economic 
productive machine from a comparatively few private 
persons to the Whole Community (you, me and all the 
rest of the British people) will not mean the sacking or 
changing of the personnel of the industries taken over.^ 
The Boards of Directors representing the private property 
owners, of course, will be replaced by those representing 
the interests of the Community. But the great body of 
the personnel in every sphere of work, professional as well 
as manual, will continue (except in cases of inefficiency or 
wilful non-co-operatioii with the changed state of affairs) 
to be the same as those at present. Their services, of 
course, are essential to the efficient running of industry. 
Nowadays (but for exceptional cases) even the chief 
managers are no longer owners or anything like large-scale 
owners, but salaried servants of the absentee owners. 
The great bulk of the private owners of modern industry 
take no part whatever in industry. They merely take the 
profits. To transfer ownership from these comparatively 
few people, who take no part in the work or control of the 
economic life of the country, to the Community, who will 
exercise this control in the public interest, will therefore 
be to do nothing dangerous. It will enable, on the other 
hand, long overdue reorganisation and co-ordination to 
take place in and between industries. It will transfer 
huge private profits from private owners, who do nothing 
to earn them, to the Community, in whose hands they will 
become the natural means of revenue, replacing or miti¬ 
gating the taxation of all those who by their work earn their 
own incomes. It will also have the highly important 
effect of freeing the work of industry from the incubus of 
having to provide huge profits for a few (which is pre¬ 
cisely what, in a highly industrialised society like our own, 
automatically leads to the maintenance of artificial luxury 

^ In the first phase of socialisation, the working personnel of industries 
taken over will not be altered at all. Afterwards, if the internal require¬ 
ments of the industry, then under social ownership and control, call for 
reorganisation and a reduction in personnel or a smaller office staff, 
compensatory provision will be made, in contrast to what happens in 
capitalist society, for those who will thus be temporarily displaced from 
productive service, till other work is provided for them. 
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side by side with artificial poverty), so that it can be 
organised on a national scale for the provision of general 
abundance for all—a condition which now, for the first 
time in the history of the world, becomes possible. 

For the truth is that Socialism is the scientific means of 
solving the problem of distribution, which is the real 
problem confronting us. When the problem of distri¬ 
bution is solved, the problem of production disappears with 
it. In truth, there is no longer any problem of production. 
The problem of production—how to produce enough to 
provide a good life for all—has in its main features 
technically been solved. The problem to be solved is the 
problem of distribution. 

How, then, does Socialism solve this problem ? 

The answer may be clearly stated thus. Under fully 
established Socialism, by reason then of the public owner¬ 
ship of the complete economic productive machine, no 
able-bodied man will any longer be able to claim value 
from the Community without contributing useful value 
to the Community in that sphere of work in which he is 
qualified and capable. All values at present received, 
not for work but for private ownership of the actual 
economic productive machine, will be transferred to the 
Community and form the main source of revenue in place 
of taxation of earned incomes. This means that under 
Socialism (1) rent and interest from land and industry, in 
place of taxation, will become the main source of revenue, 
and (2) that every type of useful worker, whether pro¬ 
fessional or manual, will have returned to him the full 
value he contributes by his work or service to the Com¬ 
munity. full value is here meant, of course, the whole 
value of work or service rendered, without any of it having 
to be paid away, as at present, to private owners of the 
economic productive machine. Money will be paid to 
each member of the working population, whether pro¬ 
fessional or manual, in proportion to the value of his work 
or service to the Community. And the total, paid out in 
this way for production, will be arranged exactly to cover 
the total amount of consumption-goods and services 
available. The result will be that no one will any longer 
be able to claim the work value of another. Each person 
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will be able to buy in proportion to the value of the services 
he has rendered to the Community. And the whole total 
of consumption-goods and services produced will be able 
to be purchased by the whole of the producing and service¬ 
rendering population. That is to say, because every 
increase in consumption-goods and services will always 
be covered by an increased distribution in money to the 
producers, with which to purchase these increased goods 
and services, there will be no artificial harrier to an in¬ 
definitely increasing production. On the contrary, because 
the full value of their work will be thus continually flowing 
back to all those who produce it and, because the whole 
economic productive machine will be organised and 
co-ordinated on a national scale with a view to producing 
as great an all-round abundance as possible, output will 
be continually increasing till A LIFE OF SECURITY 
AND AMPLE ABUNDANCE IS ABLE TO BE PRO¬ 
VIDED FOR ALL. Under these circumstances, wilful 
restriction or destruction of goods urgently needed 
will become, as they truly are, a crime against the 
general welfare. In short. Socialist production and 
distribution, as soon as it begins effectively to function, 
will have the following results : production will be 
rapidly and constantly increasing ; the whole of this con¬ 
stantly increasing production will be returned to the 
producers of it in the form of an equivalent amount of 
constantly increasing wealth for distribution ; of this 
increasing amount of wealth constantly becoming available 
for distribution, every kind of worker will be getting his 
fair share. 

Such, in brief, is the outline of Socialist distribution 
when Socialism is arrived at. How, then, will the trans¬ 
formation to Socialism affect the various main sections of 
the present Community in the period of the transition ? 
The answer is broadly as follows. 

To those occupied in the trained and well-paid white- 
collared and professional jobs, it will mean the stabilising 
of their incomes at their present level—provided, of course, 
that they will be engaged in or be willing to engage in work 
for the Community recognised as of a socially useful 
character. To the lower-paid workers it will mean. 
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as industrial returns increase, the gradual levelling up of 
their standards of living to those of these more comfortably- 
placed professional workers. A further result will be that, 
as soon as the artificial barriers to the production and 
distribution of abundance are definitely removed, we shall 
begin to be able to organise industry for the production 
of all-round abundance ; all the present unemployed 
workers will thereupon begin to be welcomed into industry, 
and hence to be absorbed into the general plan of pro¬ 
duction. That is to say, all the unemployed will eventu¬ 
ally be turned into workers, whereupon the distributive 
problem will be simplified down to being a question of 
distribution within a complete society of workers. Finally, 
the needs of the former private owners will be dealt with 
by granting them fixed State guaranteed annuities for the 
rest of their life-times on some basis proportionate to their 
present incomes, but with a definite maximum above 
which unearned income cannot be received. 

Such is roughly the outline of distribution in the 
transition stage to Socialism. It will not, of course, begin 
to function immediately the main Bills of Socialisation 
are passed through Parliament. Indeed there may well be 
a short period of dislocation, while the one system is being 
transformed into the other, and during this period we shall 
all have to exercise patience. Nevertheless, as socialised 
industry begins to settle down into working order, an 
increased and constantly increasing output, with distribu¬ 
tion evolving along the lines we have indicated, will be the 
necessary and consequent result. During this period, the 
energy of all people of good will and understanding will 
be directed to getting socialised industry and socialist 
economy into working order as soon as possible. 

It is thus clear that Socialism does not mean—as the 
large and powerful millionaire, anti-Socialist press tries to 
make people believe it means—“ financial ruin ” and 
“ levelling down all talented workers to the condition of 
labourers.” On the contrary, it is beginning to look as if 
this is what Capitalism can come, and is coming, to mean. 
Here, for instance, are the outstanding economic parallels 
between Capitalism in the last stages of its expansion 
(1929) and in its last year’s condition (1933) :— 
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1929 

1933 

Decrease 

A 

National Output 
(1924=100) 

112 

99 

11-6% 

B 

Wages 

(1924=100) 

100 

94i 

S^%* 

C 

Average returns 
from capital 
investment 

7-8% 

5% 

2-8% 

D 

Imports 

£1,220,765,300 

£675,847,365 

45% 

E 

Exports 

£729,349,322 

£416,501,462 

43% 



increase 

F 

Unemployed 
wage earners 

1,341,000 

2,287,000 

90% 

G 

Unemployed 
salary earners 

150,000 

300,000 

100% 


*This apparently small drop in 1933 wages looks different when it 
is remembered that this figure represents the average for those 
in employment and that, in addition to this drop, there are now 
946,000 more persons unemployed, i.e., not receiving wages. 

To judge by these figures it is Capitalism which is 
leading to “ financial ruin ” and which is “ levelling down 
the talented workers to the condition of labourers ”—to 
the condition indeed, to judge by the figures in Column G, 
of unemployed labourers. Of course, as an offset to this, 
it may be said that at the end of this year we may have 
again reached the 1929 estimated level of production. 
But must there not be something inherently wrong with 
an economic system which, while the technique of pro¬ 
duction is rapidly increasing, considerably falls off in its 
stock of output ? To be merely about to return now to 
where we were four years ago is surely in itself to indicate 
the non-expansibility of the existing economic system. 
But we shall not do even this. For, if we do return at the 
end of this year to the 1929 level of computed output, 
we shall do so with this difference—we shall have 1,000,000 
more men out of work and consequently a greater share 
of this as-in-1929 output will be going to the private 




























owners of the economic productive machine, and conse¬ 
quently that much less to the whole work-available popu¬ 
lation.^ Thus the already low purchasing power of the 
whole working community will be still further reduced in 
favour of that of the private owners of the economic 
machine of production. Under these circumstances there 
can be no real and general increase in output, only an 
increase in luxury output for the comparatively few 
private owners at the expense of the necessity output for 
the main body of our people. Owing to the continued 
lack of sufficient purchasing power in the bulk of the 
people to buy a sufficiency of even the main material 
necessities of decent life (which our modern mass-produc¬ 
tion machinery is now potentially capable of producing in 
abundance), the output of necessities will continue to be 
cut down and restricted, and all abundances of them that 
manifest themselves to be thrown away and destroyed. 

In contrast to this condition of affairs. Socialism, far 
from bringing about “ financial ruin,” will mean and 
result in an all-round increase in output, because the 
whole of increased output, under Socialism, can be 
distributed. In fact. Socialism provides a condition in 
society in which output continually increases. And as, 
under Socialism, this condition of continually increasing 
output is consciously planned and developed to the full, 
A LIFE OF SECURITY AND AMPLE ABUNDANCE 
WILL BE ABLE TO BE PROVIDED FOR ALL. The 
elimination of the institution of private property from the 
whole national economic machine of production is what 
will make this possible. For the truth is that the institu¬ 
tion of private ownership in our national economic pro¬ 
ductive machine is now the artificial barrier to the pro¬ 
duction of general abundance. When abundance for all 
under Capitalism is created, it cannot be distributed and 
hence is wilfully restricted or destroyed. 

It is thus clear that Socialism, as it will apply to the 
whole working population, whether professional or manual, 
will mean the opposite of “ financial ruin,” for it will 
naturally result in a condition of continually increasing 
wealth production. Therefore Socialism will not lead 

^For instance, bankers are again drawing their pre-slump i8% dividends, 
while bank clerks* salaries are still back at their slump-time cut-rates. 
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to “the levelling down of all talented workers to the 
condition of labourers,” but, on the contrary, to the 

rapid levelling up of the standard of life of the 
lower-paid workers to the position and station of 
that of the professional workers—the so-called 
middle classes. And, after this condition is arrived at, 
the whole working community will proceed to move 
forward together to hitherto unattained standards of living 
and culture. 

Clearly then, the economic evolution of Socialism is in 
no way to the detriment of the working middle classes—^the 
various types of professional workers. Firstly, because, 
under Socialism, the national output, which is also, of 
course, the national income (and of which, as useful 
workers, they will be receiving their fair share) will start 
rapidly and constantly increasing. Secondly, because, in 
any modern civilised society, the service of professional 
and black-coated workers—doctors, dentists, nurses, 
teachers, scientific and technical experts of all descriptions, 
lawyers, musicians, authors, artists, actors, inventors, 
industrial administrators, managers and organisers, 
secretaries, accountants, clerks, shop assistants—in fact, 
the service of all who work, not in brown or blue overalls, 
but in white collars and lounge coats, the service of all who 
work by brain rather than by hand, is absolutely essential. 
Indeed, the kind of work they provide represents the 
civilising work in society. As the general status and 
economic level of the whole population rises, this type of 
work gets more, not less, important. At present, because 
the bulk of the people as children have had to leave school 
at 14, and because the bulk of these same people are there¬ 
upon forced to live on or near the subsistence level, they 
have neither the internal education nor the external 
economic means to either appreciate or buy the best 
service that this civilising work is able to offer them. As 
the great bulk of the people (f of the population) get richer, 
the service of the professional worker will be more and 
more required. Good doctors’ attention, concerts, art, 
literature, well-built houses, dental treatment, etc., will be 
required, not by a comparative few, but by all. Inventions, 
technical improvements, organising ability, in fact every¬ 
thing that will improve the general health, welfare and 
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enjoyment of the Community, will be directly encouraged. 
In this kind of society there is no cleft between manual 
and professional workers. The one provides the physical 
needs of society, the other the cultural and social needs of 
society. Their work is complementary. Neither can 
provide a civilised life alone. To maintain the general 
well-being and civilised structure of society, both kinds of 
work are absolutely necessary. And hence the position 
and status of the white-collared and professional workers, 
as well as that of all the other kinds of workers, will, under 
Socialism, be guaranteed by the State. 

Thus Socialism, by making fixed provision for the 
economic and social status of every useful professional 
worker, will free him from the burden and anxiety of having 
to wage a purely economic struggle for existence to keep 
himself and his family in decent circumstances. His 
economic position, status in society, and pension on age 
retirement will, under Socialism, be guaranteed by the 
Community. This will free him from economic worries 
to devote his full professional talents to his work. It may 
be objected, certainly, that he will henceforth be a public 
servant ; that he will thus no longer be a free agent. 
Under Socialism, of course, everyone will be a public 
servant. And, as for being a free agent, do not the present 
highly unstable economic conditions and the constant 
necessity of waging his own personal struggle for existence 
control the life of the professional worker much more 
rigorously, more arbitrarily and more hamperingly than 
any public control would do ? Moreover, every pro¬ 
fessional worker belongs, or under Socialism would belong, 
to his own particular professional association. It is, of 
course, the special function of a professional association to 
uphold the interests of all its members. Under Socialism, 
all general economic and working agreements concerning 
each profession would be the subject of arrangement 
between, and be directly entered into by, each professional 
association and the Department of State concerned. In 
short, under Socialism, the economic and social status of 
all useful professional workers would be publicly 
guaranteed and secured. 

Hence, all professional workers, who are doing, or will 
be willing to do, work of a socially useful nature, will be 
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recognised as valuable and socially necessary parts of 
civilised organisation and will be guaranteed the security of 
their civilised positions in the transition to Socialism. 
Socialism will not detract from the financial position of 
the socially useful professional worker. As wealth in¬ 
creases and is more widely distributed in society, his ser¬ 
vices will be more and more required. He will be guaranteed 
security by the Community, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his work is going directly to raise the well¬ 
being and culture of the Whole Community. He makes 
a highly valuable contribution to civilised society which 
cannot be dispensed with. 

On the other hand, the now functionless private owners 
produce no useful value whatever. They represent 
merely ^ of the population. And they are at present 
able to claim, without any return in work on their own 
part, y of the total yearly income. Now that everyone is 
beginning to understand that general abundance is po¬ 
tentially available, once the artificial barriers to its pro¬ 
duction have been removed, the position of the large private 
owners is growing logically untenable. They are there¬ 
fore trying to resort to force—internal and external force, 
Fascism and Armaments—in the effort to maintain it. 
Both Fascism and the piling up of Armaments represent 
the will of the large private owners of our economic pro¬ 
ductive machine to maintain their private ownership by 
force, for this private ownership now manifestly no longer 
benefits anyone but themselves ; is against all canons of 
right and justice ; is, in fact, becoming a danger to our 
very civilisation. 

Hence, for the sake of the efficient economic functioning 
of society, for the sake of social and economic justice, and 
for the sake, if the truth must be told, of saving private 
owners themselves from being killed by the wars which 
they will else make, private ownership must be eliminated. 
The transformation, of course, will hSve to be made 
democratically—i.e., by the will of the majority. It will 
have to proceed not all at once, but by definite and 
ordered stages. And it must begin by transferring to 
public ownership the most powerful and most highly 
centralised economic concerns—e.g., banks, financial 
houses, power and transport systems, overseas trade, 
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large-scale industries—and not, of course, the small 
concerns and small shops, which for the present can be 
left alone or even, where these are socially useful and have 
been badly hit by the present economic breakdown, be 
put under some kind of public protection. The “ small 
man ” by himself is no direct menace to society. He is 
rapidly being ousted by the large-scale modern concern 
and a place must be found for his co-operation with the 
whole of social production. It is the private ownership 
of our huge modern, socially necessary economic organisa¬ 
tions that is the pressing menace to the welfare of society 
and must be first eliminated. In the course of its elimina¬ 
tion the present private owners must be dealt with with 
suitable consideration. But the institution of private 
• property, which was appropriate to an earlier mode of life 
and production but is altogether out of adjustment with 
modern large-scale economic organisation, is now strang¬ 
ling society and must be completely done away with. 
Private ownership of the national economic machine must 
be removed, so that the economic and cultural standard of 
living of the poorer-paid workers may be raised to that of 
the professional workers ; so that all may be guaranteed 
the enjoyment of a comfortable and civilised standard of 
life; so that, for the first time in the history of the world, 
we may build up a whole society of fully civilised people. 

Are you not prepared to help this new and higher state 
of life and social organisation into being ? Are you con¬ 
tent to be deluded by the capitalistic press, which wilfully 
misrepresents the practical and true aims of Socialism^ ? 

For the truth is that our present life is based on the 
principles of violent competition for private property. 
Private property in the means of economic production, in a 
highly industrialised civilisation like our own, leads to idle 

^ The Press, through which people generally get their political opinions, 
is almost entirely in the hands of the largest type of private property 
owners and presents news and views in such a manner as to uphold all 
large private owning interests, which on essential issues are diametrically 
opposed to those of all workers, whether professional or manual. The 
Daily Herald, politically and industrially, gives the Labour point of view, 
and among the Sunday papers, Reynolds's Illustrated News. Those who 
wish for a more thoughtful presentation of general Socialist outlook in 
relation to current events should also consult the weekly New Statesman 
and Nation. 
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millionaires, on the one hand, and idle paupers (millions 
of them) on the other hand, with an insecure mass of people 
for ever economically fighting and struggling against one 
another in between. Moreover, this competition for 
private ownership of the means of production extended 
into the international sphere is what, at root, leads to War. 
It has always done so in the past. It is doing so again. 
But the next War, with new instruments that should be 
used to produce abundance for all turned instead to 
produce the destruction of all, bids fair to annihilate 
civilisation. This is the end to which the outworn 
institution of the private ownership of the economic ma¬ 
chine of production —which Fascism, Conservatism, and 
Liberalism all with varying degrees of tenacity uphold— 
is inevitably leading us. 

Socialism, on the other hand, means : public ownership 
of the entire economic productive machine ; the economic 
life of the nation organised to produce abundance, not 
merely for a few, but for all ; revenue taken mainly, not 
from work earnings, but from the rents and interests of 
social production ; and none able to live on the value 
produced by the work of others, but each having returned to 
him the full value he contributes by his service to the 
Community. Under Socialism, the competition against 
one’s neighbour is eliminated from society. The com¬ 
petition that is left is a competition to excel for the public 
benefit, which improves the work of all, but is a danger to 
none. The main result is a society in which the work of 
all kinds of workers is organised, planned and welded 
together on a national scale for the production of general 
abundance for all. Co-operation of individuals takes the 
place of competition. The Struggle to Provide All-round 
Abundance takes the place of War. 
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PRACTICAL STEPS A MIDDLE-CLASS WORKER 
CAN TAKE TO HELP REALISE SOCIALISM 

1. Join your local Labour Party and help in its work.^ 

2. Join the Trade or Professional Union, Guild or Association 
guarding, maintaining and seeking the improvement of, the working 
conditions in your Trade or Profession. 

3. If your Trade or Professional Union, Guild or Association is already 
affiliated to the T.U.C., well and good. If not, be one of those 
urging that it should become affiliated, so that all those who 
contribute useful work to the Community, in whatever capacity 
or function, should have themselves and their work-function 
represented on the Body most widely representative of the various 
functional workers of the nation. 

The following professional workers’ Unions are already affiliated 
to the T.U.C. :— Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen^ Railway Clerks^ Association^ National Amalgamated. 
Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and Clerks, The National 
Foremen's Association {Engineering and Allied Trades), Association 
of Correctors of the Press, Managers' and Overlookers' Society 
{Textiles), National Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers, 
National Union of Commercial Travellers, National Union of 
Co-operative Officials, National Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers, Women Public Health Officers' Association, National 
Amalgamated Union of Life Assurance Workers, Association of 
Women Clerks and Secretaries, National Federation of Insurance 
Workers, Society of Lithographic Artists, Designers, Engravers and 
Process Workers, The Film Artistes' Association, Musicians' Union, 
National Union of County Officers, Medical Practitioners' Union, 
Up to 1926 the greater part of the Civil Service Associations were 
also affiliated, and will be again immediately their choice is free. 

4. By becoming a member of the Fabian Society (which is a Socialist 
body composed largely of middle-class workers and is affiliated to 
the Labour Party), you automatically become an affiliated member 
of the Labour Party. This is likewise true if you join the Scottish 
Socialist Party, the Socialist Medical Association, the Socialist 
Christian League, the Socialist League, the National Association 
of Labour Teachers, the University Labour Federation or the 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society. 

5. In short, if you wish to make Britain Socialist (i.e. secure and 
prosperous for all its socially useful kinds of workers), become a 
member of the Labour Party, which is the proper instrument for 
effecting this purpose by democratic means. 

^Your local Constituency Secretary’s name and address and those of the 
Secretaries of the later-mentioned Societies affiliated to the Labour Party, 
can always be had by writing to or ringing up the Labour Party, Trans¬ 
port House, Smith Square, S.W.i (Tel.: Victoria 8016, Directory Dept.), 
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